ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

Montrachet in terms so exquisite that the listeners
could scarcely taste the wine itself.

Davos-Platz was now prescribed for the rickety
lungs; and late in that year Louis and his wife took
up their abode there, at the Hotel Buol, he carrying
with him a note from me recommending him to the
care of John Addington Symonds. Not at first, but
presently and on the whole, these two men, so singular
in their generation, so unique and so unlike, ' hit it
off/ as people say, and were an intellectual solace to
each other ; but their real friendship did not begin till
a year later. I remember Stevenson saying to me next
spring that to be much with Symonds was to' adventure
in a thornwood \ It was at Davos, this winter of 1880,
that Stevenson took up the study of Hazlitt,15 having
found a publisher who was willing to bring out a
critical and biographical memoir.  This scheme
occupied a great part of Louis's attention, but was
eventually dropped ; for the further he progressed in
the investigation of Hazlitfs character the less he
liked it, and the squalid Liber Amoris16 gave the coup
de grace. He did not know what he would be at. His
vocation was not yet apparent to him. He talked of
writing on craniology and the botany of the Alps.
The unwritten books of Stevenson will one day attract
the scholiast, who will endeavour, perhaps, to recon-
struct them from the references to them in his corre-
spondence. It may, therefore, be permissible to record
here that he was long proposing to write a life of the
Duke of Wellington, for which he made some consider-
able collections. This was even. advertised as (in
preparation \ on several occasions, from 1885 until
130